FILMING THE FLIGHT
pletely a quarter of a mile from the house, and it was here that
Connochie had shown his resourcefulness. After half an hour's
struggle to bring the engine to life, a native motor-'bus
appeared, packed with native passengers, rolling along the road
to Purnea. He had stopped it and, by sheer determination, and
in spite of a complete ignorance of Hindustani, had induced
die driver to eject his paying passengers on the side of the
road, turn the 'bus around, and pile into this rickety conveyance
twice as much baggage as it could properly hold, and so reached
the aerodrome in the nick of time to film the start of the
historic flight.
I well remember the moment of departure, the pilots giving
the signal for the chocks to be removed, die engines roaring
up, the shimmering heat-haze making the air quiver as we
looked across die aerodrome, die blast of hot air in the slip-
stream of the propellers, and the last view of Bonnett in one
machine and Blacker in the other, goggled and masked, as they
closed down the covers of the cockpits for the early part of the
climb.
Then die three hours' wait, the mental calculations as to how
many flying hours the machines could manage before we need
feel any anxiety for dieir return, the frequent glances at wrist-
watches when the time came to expect the first distant sound
of dieir return, and the listening look in people's eyes as they
talked of other things. At last the quiet voice of one of die
mechanics, saying, "That's them!"
The two machines appeared over the aerodrome wing-tip
to wing-tip, performed a perfect "break formation" above the
hangars, and came down to a perfect landing.
The great flight was over. Everest had been conquered from
die air.
Two other diings I remember vividly.
I ran up to Bonnett, who was standing in die cockpit, his
mask and goggles thrown up, and asked him how he had
fared. "Everything," he said, "went splendidly, except diat
he had had 'a little trouble with his oxygen/ " He showed
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